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The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Maine  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Ilation 
the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Eere  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under 
the  National  Farm  Program  in  Maine  during  the  7  years  since  it  v/as  started: 

IIICOMS:  Parmer s  Make  More  Money  —  1939  cash  income  up  59  percent  from  1932; 
buying  power  I50  percent  from  1932;  $20,073,801  loanod  "by  Farm.  Credit  Administra- 
tion agencies  from  1933  -0  1939;  dehts  of  low-income  farmers  reduced  $1,U07,193 
under  Parm  Sccuritj^  Administration  deht  adjustment  service;  22,5^6,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  distrihutod  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

COi'TSERVATIO'N;  Farmers  Arc  Conserving  Their  Soil  —  lS,72S  Ifeine  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  ^'^^^  program,  representing  ahout  65  percent  of  the  State's 
cropland;  15,537  acres  covered  "by  5-y^a-r  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  1939;  121,^00  trees  distrihuted  for  planting  during  1939» 

SECUPwITY;  Farmers  iire  More  Secure  in  Their  Homos  —  3»911  farm  families  re- 
ceived rural  rehahilitation  loans  totaling  more  than  $5,^27,300  from  1935  "to  19^0; 
$72,710  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  10  tenant  families  started  tovrard  ovmor- 
ship  by  loans  for  farm  purchases. 

nSMOCPACY!  Farmers  Help  Hun  the  Progrn.ms  —  16  county  A.A.A.  offices  with 
690  county  and  community  committeemen  administer  the  A.A.A.  program  locally;  20 
county  committees  and  5  tenant  purchase  committees  v/orking  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  I7  local  National  Farm  Loan  associatiotns  and  8  Production 
Credit  Associations  in  operation;  12  county  land-use  planning  committees  formed. 
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CONTEITTS 
Part  One;    Farm  Income 

Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page  3« 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  page  U. 
Parm  purchasing  power,  page  U.and  5« 

Farm  real  estate  values  and  farm  foreclosures,  sales  and  bankruptcies ,  pages  5  and  6. 
Payments  to  farmers  under  A.  A.  A.  progrsums,  page  6. 
Farm  credit  and  farm  debt  adjustment,  pages  7  and  g. 
Commodity  loans,  page  g. 

Export  payments  and  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,  page  9. 

Part  Two:  Conservation  and  Wise  Use  of  Aj^ricultural  Resources* 
Agricultural  Conservation  programs,  page  10. 
.Soil  Conservation  Service  prograjns,  page  11. 
Forest  Service  prograjns,  pages  12  3jid  I3. 

Part  Three;  G-reater  Security  and  Better  Living  on  the  Land. 
Farm  Security  Administration  programs,  pages  lU  and  15. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  programs,  pag^l5  and  I6. 

Part  Four;  Strengthening  Democracy  through  the  Farm  Prograjns. 
Participation  in  A»  A.  A.  programs,  page  17. 
Results  of  A.  A.  A.  referenda,  page  I7. 

Farmer  committees  in  the  National  Farm  Programs,  page  Ig. 
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PART  Om:    I'mi  liTCOJvIS 

Maine  farmers  in  1939  ^^ad  59  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  did  in  1932. 
??jrm  cash  income  in  iviaine  was  $53»999iOOO  in  1939*     C-overnment  pa.yEents  accounted  f'- 
$2, 177,00c  of  this  amount  directly.     The  I939  cash  income  was  26  percent  less  th?ji  5 
1929,  when  cash  income  was  $73,000,000.     Cash  income  in  I932  was  $3U, 000,000. 

Su'tDst.-'jitial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  ^7  the  producers  of  it.ineW 
most  important  f?jrm  products  ajre  shown  in  the  follovzing  table: 


Tahle  I.     Cash  Income  Received  "by  Maine  Farmers  for 

principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  aJid  in  1939 
 vTith  Amount  and  Percent  of  Chan£:e  


:  Amo-uTit  of 

:  Percent  of 

Commodity 

:  Cash 

Income  1/ 

;  Increase, 

:  Increase, 

1932 

:    1939  2/ 

:1939 

over  1932 

:1939  over  1932 

: •          (Thousands  of  Dollars 

) 

Potatoes 

:  9.364 

;  20,706 

11,3^.^2 

121 

Milk 

>  10,dS9 

:  12,227 

1,533 

l4 

Chickens  and  eggs 

5,4i4 

:      6,092  . 

1,27s 

24 

Ca.ttle  and  ca.lves 

1.57s 

:      2,106  , 

52s 

33 

Truck  crops 

745 

:      1,638-  ; 

S93 

120 

Hogs 

517 

:      1,08'9  , 

572  : 

111 

Beans  (dry, edible) 

179 

:         350  : 

171  : 

96 

Strawberries  ! 

16b 

:         277  : 

111  ; 

67 

Oats  : 

^7 

:         100  ; 

53  : 

113 

!_/  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  aJLl  figures  in  this 
table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  f ignores  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a 
crop  year  basis  for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  Gov't 

2/  Preliminary.  payments. 

For  the  co^ontry  as  a  whole  cash    farm  income  in  1939,  including  Government 
payments,  was  S2  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was  $4, 6S2,000,000 
in  1932  and  $S, 540,000,000  in  1939,  including  $S07,0CG,000  in  Government  payments. 
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Prices  of  Farm  ComTiiodities 


Better  prices  for  Maine's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  impro-vsment  in  prices  received  by  Maine 
farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  II.    Average  prices  Received  by  Maine  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1532  and  in  1939 


0  ommocLi  by 

uni  u 

(Dollars) 

T  did    T  / 

1939  1/ 

(Dollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt. 

1.70 

2.00 

Hogs 

cwt . 

5.00 

7.60 

Beef  cattle 

cwt . 

^.35 

5.50 

Veal  calves 

cwt. 

6.20 

S.70 

Beans  (dry,  edible) 

cwt 

3.75 

U.so 

Wheat 

bu. 

.7£ 

1.23 

Corn 

bu. 

.55 

.72  2/ 

Oats 

bu. . 

.33 

.^3 

Potatoes 

bu. 

.25 

.70 

Apples 

bu. 

.60 

Butter 

lb. 

.26 

.30 

Chickens 

lb. 

.161 

.157 

Eggs 

doz. 

.2U6 

.267 

1/  preliminary 

2/  Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 

Farm  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  1929  to 
1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.    From  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase  in 
both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  fajrmers,  but  farm  income  increased  more.  Thus 
farm  buying  power  fell  off  from  1929  ^0  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  1932  to  I939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  buying  power  in  1939  was  I72  percent 
as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  words,  farmers  were 
able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929  smA.  72  percent  more  tha.n  in  1932. 

In  Maine  farm  purchasing  pov/er  in  1939  was  15O  percent  as  much  as  in  1932  pjid 

97  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Maine  farmers  in  1939  were  in  a  position  to  buy 

50  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  3  percent  less  than  in 
1929. 


The  farner's  "buvirja;  power  can  also  be  sho^m  by  the  unit  exchange  vrlue  of  far 
products,  noinely,  the  r^.tio  of  prices  received  "by  frjrmers  to  prices  paid  by  farners 
for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    Wciile  this  noas^arenent  is  not  ovail- 
able  on      gtate  basis,  Maine  fFjrnors  naturally  benefited  fro:.:  natiorvv/ido/ir-iprov-.^nen- 
in  the  exchange  value  of  foxn  products, 

For  all  fai'm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932.    The  following  table,  comparing  I939  and  1932,  shows  the  unit  ex- 
change value  of  all  faxm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  ftirm  commodities 
that  are  important  in  Iviaine. 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value    of  all  ?arm  products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Commodities  Important  in  Iviaine. 


!  Percent  of  Base  period 

:  percent 

:  191''- 

-191U 

:  Change 

:  1932 

:  1939 

:1939  over 

•  1932 

All  farm  products  1 

i        77  : 

+26 

Dairy  products                          '  x           Jl$  , 

:         S6  ; 

!  +10 

Chickens  and  eggs  ; 

77 

:        73  : 

:  1 

Meat  animals  ; 

59  : 

91  : 

*  Hatio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  Idj  farmers  for  coniraodities  used  in 
living  and  product i on, I91O-IU  base. 

Parm  Real  Estate  Values 
Gains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  bu;>^ing  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 
real  estate  values  cn  Maine  farms.     In  the  year  ending  liarch  1933  "the  vslue  of  farm 
real  estate  was  9^  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World  War.     Prom  this  point  the 
estimated  value  per  acre  in  Maine  rose  to  95  percent  of  pre-war  for  the  yeax  ending 
March  19^0.     Thus  Maine  farmers  found  their  real  estate  worth  about  1  percent  more 
early  in  I9U0  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933. 
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For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  19U0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  "before  the  17orld  T7ar,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March  1933*    The  16  percent  gain  from 
1933  to  19^0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unhroken  decline  in  the  value  of  fexm 
real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Banlrruptcies 
Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  income  since  1932,  there  were  more  voluntary  sales 

of  farms  in  Maine  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  "baniiruptcies . 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Maine  fai-ms  were  25.3  per  thousand  for  the  year 

ending  March  1939.  compared  with  21.2  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  n-'vimher  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined  from 

30.3  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  17 •5  P^r  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March 

1939. 

"Frxm  hankr^viptcies  in  Maine  dropped  from  a  totpl  of  67  in  the  yer-x  ending  June 
30,  1933  to  37  for  the  fiscal  s?ear  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose  from 
16. g  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  2S.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending  March  1939. 
and  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5^.1  per  thousand  to  16.S  per  thousrjid  in  the 
same  period;  farm  "bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased  76  percent  from  1933 
to  1939. 

All  phases  of  Farm  program  Contrihute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  Maine  received  $8'6o,OOC  in  conservation  payments  under  the  1937 
program,  $1,912,911  under  the  193S  program,  and  an  estimated  $1,763,0^3  under  the 
1939  program,  including  co-anty  association  expenses. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  w'hole,  payments  under  the  1939  Conservation  pro- 
gram totaled  $506,179,199  including  county  association  expenses. 
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*      Feeler rl  Credit^j*  ids  /.^r'j  culture 

farmers  in  Maine  obtained  $20,07S,S01  in  loans  from  institutions  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  through  December  31, 
1939*     I^-  addition,  credit  was  adv8Jiced  to  a  considerable  number  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  making  long-term,  first  mortgage  loans, 
had  $6,US7,555  outstanding  in  Maine  on  December  31,  I939,   including  loans  made  prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad-ministration.     In  addition,  $3,532,801  of 
first  and  second  mortii'r?ge  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  90  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Maine  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.  Although  the  largest  percentage 
of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  ref inan.cing,  since  October  1,  I935,  some  66S  Maine 
farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  $1,631,700  credit  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  v/hich 
provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.  This  in- 
cludes the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which  ha.d  been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 

The  S  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made  7,SC9 
loans  aggregating  $10,137,77^  since  their  orgajiization  in  1933.     These  associations 
make  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.     Loans  outstrnding  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  totaled  $773, 9UU. 

The  Springfield  Banlv  for  Cooperatives  mal^ies  loans  to  farmers'  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, and  farm  business  associations.  On  December  3I,  1939,  the  Springfield  Baaik 
had  loans  outstanding  to  12  Maine  cooperatives  aggregating  $5^2,517. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  sa.me  period,  individual  farmers 
I    and  their  cooperative  organizations  obta^ined  $5,951,000,000  in  loajis  and  discounts 
from  institutions  binder  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     Land  bank 
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loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering  52g,   in  six 
years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1 ,UU2 ,000,000;  in  the  same  period  the  12 
district  banlcs  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,g6S  loans  aggregating 
$U91, 0^7,000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Ifeine  l,4lS  farmers,  through  the  Faxm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their  creditors 
by  $1,^07,193  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31,  1939,  a  debt  reduction 
of  19.7  percent.    As  a  result  Maine  f^armers  have  been  able  to  pay  $56,196  in  back 
taxes . 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $84,9^2,792  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able  to 
pay  more  than  $H,g6o,000  in  back  taxes. 
Commodity  Loans  protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  ld)ans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  prodricers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  $^5, 000, 000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118  million  bushels 
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of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million  "bushels  was 
assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.    Jixm  July  1  through  Decemher  31,  1939  sales 
for  export  of  approximately  SU^  million  "bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of 
flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  193^  the  average  U.  S. 
farm  price  was  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1939*  the  U.  S.  price 
was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30  cents  over 
the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  fexmer  was  receiving  about  33  cents 
a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  world  price. 
Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Exp.-^nded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  families  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food  Order 
Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  pov;er  directly  into  the  hands  of  low- 
income  families. 

In  Maine  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939*  22,586,000  pounds  of  sur- 
plus foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  COm^.odities  Corporation, 
compared  with  a  total  of  1,970, 079 » 155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Maine  included  6,200  bushels  of  apples  and 
1,123,000  quarts  of  fluid  milk. 

Up  to  July  1,  I9U0  the  Pood  Order  Stamp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Portland 
and  Houlton  while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TWO:     COFSEWATI 0!J  Al®  WISE  USE  OE  AG-RICULTUEAL  RESOURCES 
Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  naturaJ  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Maine  since  1933 • 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  prograjn  in  193^  about  6,600  Maine 
farmers  participated.     Of  the  totaJ  cropland,  abou.t  30  percent,  or  UU0,737  acres, 
was  covered  "by  applications  for  pajnnents.    A  total  of  9>756  acres  was  diverted  from 
soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-huilding  practices  were  put  into  effect  on  about  102,300 
acres  as  follows:     New  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses 
for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  65,500  acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications 
—  3^)776  acres;  and  forest  tree  plajitings  l6  p.cres. 

Maine  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A.  A.  A.  -orograms. 
There  were  10,7^0  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  1^,876  in  the  1938  program.  Appli- 
cations for  payments  covered  732, SoS  acres,  or  50  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the 
State,  under  the  1937  program  and  Ek]         acres,  or  5g  percent  of  the  cropland,  ^jinder 
the  193s  program. 

Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  programs  for  1937  an^  133S: 

Unit  .  1937  .  193g 

New  seedings  acres  Sd,3UU  96,802 

G-reen-manure  and  cover  crops  acres  l6,S31  27,707 

L'falching  tons  kOO  2,700 

Eorest  tree  practices  acres  SSU  3,108 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  tons  hk,^2k  Ul,19g 

Seeding  pasture  mixtures  acres  —  I53 

Artificial  reseeding  of  pastures  lbs. of  seed    —  1,980 

Erosion  control  practices  acres  52U  52U 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  193^  Agricultural  Conservation 

Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075»COO  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 

25,2UU,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,5^7,000  tons. 
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Forest  tree  practices  covered  197jOOO  acres  aiid  pasture  practices  atout  2,205,000 
acres.    Protected  summer  fallow,  strip_ cropping,  contmir  farming,  and  listing  were 
carried  out  on  15,390,000  acres.    Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Maine  farmers  have 
signed  five-year  agreements  Tjith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete  "orograms 
of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31,  1$39,  111  farms  in- 
cluding 15,537  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.     This  figui.re  includes  land 
in  Soil  Conservation  Drojects,  CCC  ca:np  soil  conservation  work  areas,  and  farms 
planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  Extension  Service. 

Approximately  19,979  acres  •'onsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been  purchased 
and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  iDrincipally  forestry 
and  grazing  under  the  L&nd  Utilization  progrojn. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  Us, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  l?nd  in 
82,000  farms  were  covered  by  5-yc.ar  contracts  -ith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ud 
to  June  30,  1939*     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include  6g,gU7,- 
000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a  combined  area  of 
120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  seres  of  land  by  January  1,  19^0, 
with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.    Within  the  217  organized 
districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 

Approxim.ately  S,  600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 
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Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

nearly  all  of  the  ^3,000  farms  in  Maine  contain  woodlajid,  and  farm  770odlands 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  2,U00,C00  acres,  or  ahout  51  percent  of  the  State's  farm 
area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  lands  in 
Maine  have  been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  I9U0.  Under  the  Claxke-McNary  law, 
which  provides  for  Federal-Strite  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
'  trees,  121, UCO  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during  1939.  Ex- 
tensive plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under  agreement  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  47,S5S  acres  in  the  White  Mo^jntain 
National  Forest  in  Maine.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than  10,000 
low-"oroducing  acres  have  been  purcha^sed  or  approved  for  purchase  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Comraission  in  6  years.     Throug'h  protection  and  careful  management 
they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fisc-'l  yaax  1939  rnore  than  7>000  people  visited  the  White  Mo^antain 
National  Forest  in  Maine  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  developed 
•  camp  grounds.     529,000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $2,^90  were  cut  on  this 
National  Forest  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  Uo  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  MauTch  1933 »  about  2^ 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
Implanted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 
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In  the  Prr.irie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Purest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protection 
for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  pla.ins,  where  protection  is  especi- 
ally needed. 

About  31^.000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed  for 
farm  planting  under  Porest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarks-Mc.Hary  law. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  in  I93S  about  55»^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 


PAST  TEHEE:     CrHEA'TSS  SSCURITY  Al'ID  SETTER  LIVING-  Oil  THE  LAIJD 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  "been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  become  self- 
supporting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-incom.e  farmers  suffering 
from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,   or  overwhelming  deht. 

Prom  1935  to  I9U0  in  Maine,  the  Earm  Security  Administration  aided  3,911  farm 
families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $5i^27,300  to  enable  them  to  get 
a  new  start  and  ageSn  become  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm,  and  home  manage. nent  plans  in  1939,  2,692  rehabili- 
tation borrowers  in  E-^^ine  had  on  average  net  income  of  $712.41  per  family  as  com- 
pared with  $666*.67  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  E.  S.  A.  for  help,  an  increase  of 
7  percent.    Thus  these  families  had  increased  their  own  annual  incomes  by  a  total  of 
$123,1^2.     The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  Maine  he.s  borrowed  $l,gUg.66  and 
already  has  repaid  $701. SS.     Maine  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  produced  $790,533 
worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  com-par'ed  with  $623,^13  worth  before  entering 
the  EsJ-m  Security  Administration  progr,?rj,     jn  I939  these  families  canned  an  average 
of  158  quarts  of  fruits  ajid  vegetables  per  family,  for  home  consum.ption;  produced 
an  average  of  6l2  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  30.g  tons  of  forage 
per  family.     Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Maine  are  now  operating  an  average  of  II9 
acres,  an  increase  of  9^  acres  since  they  came  to  the  program.     This  increased  acre- 
ag^-^,  while  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial  crops,  has  main- 
tained a  better  diet  for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1939 »  1^7  Maine  families  had  received  grants  for  emergency 
relief  aggregating  $72,710. 
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Under  the  Banlche ad- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  10  tenant 
families  in  Maine  as  of  December  3I,  1939»  aggregating  $31,571. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  19UC,  the  PaJ'm  Security  Ad- 
ministration aided  approximately  SCO, COO  farm  families  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete _fajrm  and  home  management  plans,  3^0»000  of  these  borrowers 
covered  by  a  survey  in  1939  ^ad  increased  their  net  worth  over  aJid  above  all  debts 
by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  6hfo.    The  average 
borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more  than  $230. '42  since  coming  into 
the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more 
than  $370,000,000  since  1935 •    Althou^'h  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could  not  get 
adequate  credit  from  an.3^  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  than  $130,000,000 
into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.     '  Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  SO  percent  of 
these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  loans  for  fajrm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  31»  1939* 
Hural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939»  "the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Maine  aggregating  $91,000  for  the  construction  of  69  miles  of  line  to  serve 
3S6  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  19,27^,  or  U3.6  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  13,959,  or  33*3  percent  having  central  station 
service  before  the  R.  E.  A.  began  operations  in  1935*     This  is  a  net  increase  of 
5,315  faxms  or  3S.I  percent. 
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There  was  1  ESA-f inariced  rural  electric  system  in  the  State  "by  September  1, 

1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939 »  ^he  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  26o,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,0C0 
farm  families.    Already  i+00,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  EEA-sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  number  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  193[3  to  the  present  time. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  by  January  1,  I9U0, 
compared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1535 • 
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-PART  POUR:     STRENG-THEITIITG  DEMOCRACY  THROU&H  THE  Ym.i  PROGRAMS 
Democracy  has  "been  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Fsxm  Programs  from 

1933  to  the  present.     Throiigh  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsibility 

for  locol  administration. 

Nearly  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,200,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Maine  and  in  the  United 

States  since  the  A.  A.  A.  began  in  1933  follOTrsi 

Maine  United  Sta,tes 

Number  of  contracts 
accepted  by  AAA. 


1933  -  1933  1,625,912 

193^  7  193^  3,1013,110 

1935  10  1935  3,399.779 

1936  1/  -  1535  1/  291,652 


1/    Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936- 

Maine  .  United  States 

Number  of  payees  under 
the  Agi"! cultural  Con- 
servation Pro£,Tam 


1936  b,62U  1936  3,SE0Ml 

1937  10,7^0  1937  3,7^3,90U 
193s  iU,g76  193s  5,2Us,796 
1939  16. 728  1939  5,76^,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Maine  farmers  show  the  demand  for  full 
application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which  Maine  farmers 
participated  were  as  follows: 


Na.ture  of  Referendum 

Yotes  of  Partici-: 

percent 

Date 

pating  Farmers  ; 

For 

Por      :  Against: 

Corn-hogs 

Oct.  193^  : 

^       :         3  : 

57 

Corn-hogs 

Oct.  1935  : 

5        :         1  : 

S3 

In  Maine  in  19^0,  there  were  SO  members  and  alternates  of  county  A. A. A.  com- 
mittees and  610  members  and  alternates  of  community  A. A. A.  committees  which  admin- 
ister the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.    There  were  also  20  county 
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committees  of  the  Prrm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  ?.nd  3  county  tenant 
■Durchase  committees.     Cooperating  vith  the  Yeru  Credit  Administration  were  I7  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  S  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conserv-'^tion  Districts  are  organized  riid  developed  under  State  laws 
farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "both  as  to  planning 
and  operations  within  the  District.    By  means  of  these  Districts  farmers  can  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoro^a^hly  along  watershed  lines  with  techni- 
cal assistance  often  heing  furnished  "by  lojaJ.,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  "by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  "Ot;st  "be  applied.    Representative  farm 
people  and  agricultural  officials  are  mem'bers  of  "both  county  and  community  planning 
committees.     In  this  wry  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what  all  mtlic  agricultural 
agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Maine,  12  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  with  I29  farmer  members, 
have  "been  formed  and  others  v;ere  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135 1 000  farmers  served  on 
A.  A.  A.  committees;  there  7/ere  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,283  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Committees;  and  approximately  1,500  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans;  about 
3,700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52S  Production  Credit  Associations; 
approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized  or  in  the  process 
of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  ■■■^  1939  participating 
as  members  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Comi-iittees ,  and  65, COO  as  members  of  commu- 
nity Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


I 


